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CORONATION PRAYER 
O God, the shepherd and ruler of all 


the faithful, look down in mercy upon 
Thy servant PIUS, whom Thou hast ap- 
pointed to preside over Thy Church; 
and grant, we beseech Thee, that both 














by word and example he may edify all 


who are under his charge, so that, with 
the flock entrusted to him, he may arrive 
at length unto life everlasting. 


Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 








POPE PIUS XI AND THE LITURGICAL 
APOSTOLATE 


HE recent death of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, gave 
the world, both Catholic and secular, an opportunity 
, of realizing the greatness of this latest Vicar of Christ. 
There can be no doubt that he was one of the noblest 
and most able of the long line of successors to St. 
Peter. The historical perspective which the passing of time will 
bring with it will but emphasize the providential nature of our 
having had a man of his zeal and vision to guide the Church 
during these momentous years. 





He has been called ‘‘the pope of the missions,’’ ‘‘the pope of 
reunion,’’ ‘‘the pope of peace,’’ ‘‘the pope of Catholic Action,” etc. 
All these titles he merited. But there is another, which to our mind 
does fuller justice to the catholic scope of his activities: “‘the pope 
of the Catholic Revival.’’ He was not satisfied with reiterating the 
principles of social justice enuntiated by Leo XIII. He called atten- 
tion with ever greater insistence to the essentially spiritual nature 
of the modern industrial and economic problems, and to the neces- 
sity of basic spiritual remedies. The problem of the world and its 
tortuous ills is nothing else than the problem of original sin all 
over again; and the sole solution is Christ and His redemption 
made operative according to the divergent exigencies of the times. 
Pope Pius XI’s warm sponsorship of the Jociste movement was an 
example of how he hoped to counteract pagan industrial conditions 
with integral Christianity based on a conscious “‘sentire cum Eccle- 
sia.’’ And although history will not record in his reign any mass 
return of the working classes which had been lost to the Church, 
the foundations have been laid, and forces have been set on foot 
which give promise for the future. Christian sociology has under 
the guidance of Pius XI again begun to seek its strength and light 
from an intelligent living with the sacramental Church, which 
embraces and consecrates man as well as the entire universe. 


Much the same can be said about the Catholic Action move- 
ment, which Pope Pius XI frequently called the apple of his eye. 
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POPE PIUS XI 


To a generation whose horizon was singularly limited by exter- 
nals, and to whom accordingly “‘cooperation in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy’ often signified no more than organizational work, 
His Holiness tirelessly recalled the objective of personal and social 
sanctification. In a famous letter to Cardinal Cerejeira, he pointed 
out that Catholic Action is nothing less than the agere, the activity, 
consequent upon the Christian esse, or being, effected by baptism 
and confirmation. It was entirely in accord with his ideals, there- 
fore, that the national Catholic Action program was officially 
united with the liturgical apostolate in a number of countries, e.g., 
Belgium, Portugal, Poland. 


Especially in his later years did Pope Pius XI take every 
opportunity to inculcate the necessity of returning wholeheartedly 
to the liturgy as ‘‘the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit,’’ in order to rechristianize society. The Belgian 
hierarchy, accordingly, in the acts of the fifth Provincial Council 
of Malines (1938), subsequently approved by the Holy See, pref- 
aced their legislation concerning popular participation in the lit- 
urgy with the words: “‘Following the directions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff Pius XI given tn the most recent apostolic documents, we 
believe it opportune to lay down some general rules in this matter 
for the pastors of souls. . . ."" The more important of these pontifi- 
cal utterances, with an approved commentary by Abbot Capelle, 
were published in these pages some two years ago (Vol. XI, pp. 
1-8; 50-61). 


ORATE FRATRES has particular reason to be grateful to Pope 
Pius XI for the paternal letter of recommendation he addressed to 
us through his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri (cf. Vol. IV, 
pp. 97-99). The present writer was privileged to take part in the 
audience at which the bound volumes of ORATE FRATRES were 
presented to His Holiness and the progress of the liturgical move- 
ment in America outlined to him. He has a vivid recollection of 
the kind smile of encouragement that lighted up the Holy Father's 
features as he carefully paged through the volumes, and of the 
vibrant ring in his voice as he commanded us to continue ‘‘the 
important work.” 
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The most recent pronouncements of Pius XI in regard to the 
liturgical movement are contained in two letters, addressed respec- 
tively to Abbot Caronti and Msgr. Respighi. Of their nature, both 
are routine letters, transmitted through the Secretariate of State, 
and written in response to specific occasions. Yet it is immediately 
evident that in neither case is the matter in hand dispatched in 
routine fashion. The opportunity is utilized to dwell at some 
length on the importance of the liturgical ideals, and to emphasize 
the intense personal concern which the Holy Father felt that they 
be realized. 


The first letter is in the form of a blessing on the Liturgical 
Week celebrated at Savona, Italy, in order to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the liturgical periodical La Rivista 
Liturgica. 


Rt. Rev. Father Abbot: 


The program of the Liturgical Week at Savona, intended as it 
is to further the practical needs of parochial life, makes of this 
timely undertaking a noble apostolic work in the field of Christian 
piety. 

To restore the faithful to an understanding of the sacred lit- 
urgy in order that they may again live in spirit with the Church, 
and in so doing to reestablish contact with the fountains of life and 
of religious piety according to the norms of the gospel, is an under- 
taking which corresponds to the full to the vast program of Chris- 
tian restoration desired by the Supreme Pastor and so energetically 
recommended by him to the manifold zeal of all his children. Once 
the faithful have discovered that they are to go forward along the 
royal way of public prayer and of the other manifestations of wor- 
ship, they will with far more zeal than heretofore strive to put on 
the mind of Christ. Inspiring their acts, thoughts and affections at 
this source, they will cooperate with renewed vigor to achieve that 
return to Him which the present lamentable state of affairs causes 
them to hope for with growing desire and fervent longing. 


To you, Rt. Rev. Abbot, and to the other worthy members of 
your group to whose care the Week has been entrusted, the Holy 
Father expresses through me his great satisfaction. He already 
rejoices over the good seed which you are confidently scattering in 
hearts anxious to make it fruitful, and in time to produce an abun- 
dant harvest. 
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POPE PIUS XI 


Upon all he invokes the light and vivifying dew of heavenly 
grace. And while exhorting you with particular insistence to perse- 
vere in the path you have so well chosen, he imparts his apostolic 
benediction upon you and all your co-workers and upon all who 
will take part in this Liturgical Week that gives such great promise. 


The other document was addressed to Msgr. Respighi in his 
capacity as President of the Italian Society of St. Cecilia for Sacred 
Music. We quote in part: 


If there is anything which intimately concerns the office and 
the solicitude of the Supreme Pastor, it is certainly the task of see- 
ing to it that the faithful pray, and that, moreover, they pray as 
befits Christians, with one heart and one voice. It is not necessary 
to recall to what an extent Catholic worship demands not only 
bodily presence but also the proper and intelligent participation of 
all the faithful, and how profoundly unity of sentiment and of 
voice of all those who assist at the sacred functions is rooted in the 
very nature of the liturgy. All this is, happily, common knowledge. 
On the other hand, we know that many of the means which are 
being suggested with ever greater insistence for the formation of 
the social conscience, and which are gaining headway among the 
masses with astonishing rapidity, are not always orientated cor- 
rectly, and that all too often in fact, they debase the popular mind 
in its emotional life, its ideals, as well as its customs. Accordingly, 
it is a work of prime importance and a noble apostolate to pre- 
serve, restore and increase among the faithful the holy and genu- 
inely traditional custom of collective prayer. And one means of 
inculcating this spirit of communal prayer is through simple and 
dignified Gregorian chant, because the latter is easy to learn, is 
adapted for all, and is beautifully edifying. .. . 


These letters reveal the heart of a zealous pastor and a loving 
father in God. We are grateful to divine Providence for having 
granted the Cacholic world such an enlightened leader during a 
time of great spiritual need. May he who on earth was the faithful 
vicar of God’s only-begotten Son be associated for all eternity to 
the number of His holy pontiffs in heaven. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. 

THE EDITOR 
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SERMON OR MEDITATION OUTLINES 
FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT—‘‘LAETARE” 


I. Rejoice with the Church 


1. Over this Sunday’s liturgy the dawn of joyous Easter 
morning sends forth its first glowing rays. We are given a spiritual 
respite from the burden of lenten penances. ‘“The pasch was near 
at hand”’ (gospel) when our Lord multiplied the loaves. In former 
times the candidates for baptism were decked with roses and the 
faithful exchanged roses as gifts. The Church rejoiced in her new 
“children of promise’ (epistle), and the catechumens were glad 
that at the approaching Easter they would be reborn in the bosom 
of the Church. 


2. Today all of us have much to rejoice over. 


a) Of old, God sent as deliverer and lawgiver a Moses to 
rescue the children of Israel from the Egyptian serfdom (brev- 
iary); for the ‘‘children of promise’’ of the New Testament God 
sent as deliverer and lawgiver His divine Son to wrest them from 
Satan's grasp. 

b) “Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of 
promise . . . not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free 
[the Church] by the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free’’ 
(epistle) . 

c) For the thousands on the strand at Lake Genesareth, Jesus 
provided miraculous yet perishable bread (gospel); for His own 
redeemed, the world over, He gives Himself upon the altars of 
the Church to be the bread of eternal life. 


3. Gladly, therefore, we chant with the Church, the new 
Jerusalem, at the introit: ‘‘Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and gather 
together all you that love her; rejoice with gladness, you that have 
been in sorrow.”’ Receiving through the Church the word of God, 
the law of love, the bread of life, the promise of heaven, we are 
constrained to say: “I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: 
we shall go into the house of the Lord’’ (introit, gradual). 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


II. Praise God with the Church 

1. The people having seen Jesus work the miracle of the 
multiplied bread exclaimed: ‘“This is of a truth the prophet that 
is come into the world’’ (gospel). He is come, and still comes to us 
to this day: ‘“‘The Lord is round about His people’ (tract). 
Wherefore we also do as the Church bids us to do with her: 
‘Praise ye the Lord for He is good’’ (offertory). 

2. At the same time, who is not aware of even frequent for- 
getfulness of God, of turnings away from Him, of the gnawings 
of the worm of sin? Wherefore we contritely admit it is ‘because 
of our evil deeds we justly deserve our afflictions,’’ and we hasten 
with an appeal to the goodness of God that “‘by the solace of His 
grace we may be relieved’ (collect). 

3. a) If to the Jerusalem of old ‘“‘did the tribes go up, the 
tribes of the Lord, to praise His name’’ (communion antiph.), 
how much more ought the children of the new generation praise 
Him in the new Jerusalem, the Church! 

b) Therein we do so not singly but with all the faithful; 
not only with the faithful but also with the angelic choirs above, 
as the preface bids us. And it should be done by our lives, especially 
now. The lenten preface leads us on: ‘‘Father almighty and ever- 
lasting God, who by fasting of the body dost curb our vices, ele- 
vate our minds and bestow virtue and reward through Christ 
our Lord.” 

c) To the offering of the holy Sacrifice to our Father, in 
praise and thanksgiving, we unite our own lenten sacrifices, be- 
seeching Him at the same time that “‘the sacrifices may lead to our 
devotion and to our eternal welfare’’ (secret). 


III. Aspire Heavenward with the Church 

1. a) For the ‘‘children of promise,’’ with hearts lifted up tc 
the Lord (sursum corda), now is fulfilled the promise of Jesus, 
after working the miracle of the multiplication of loaves: they 
partake of Him Himself. 

b) To the children of Israel in the desert, God sent manna 
to sustain them in their pressing on toward the land of promise; 
to the free, the children reborn in the bosom of the Church to 
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God, the Son of God gives Himself to nourish them in the desert 
of this life, so as actually to reach the heavenly promised land. 

c) To the thousands along Genesareth, our Lord gave mir- 
aculous bread lest they become famished on the way to their 
homes; to the multitude of the faithful the world over, He multi 
plies the bread of life, Himself, that no one may starve in soul, 
but in full spiritual vigor arrive at his eternal home. 


2. As in normal natural life there is a striving to realize our 
ideals and a recurrent hungering for food to sustain this life, so of 
health in the supernatural life the ordinary signs are a constant 
aspiring toward unicn with God and a hungering for the bread of 
eternal life. The better life, too, must be sustained and nourished 
for the bringing forth of God-worthy deeds. Hence, in the post- 
communion, we beseech our merciful Father, through Christ our 
Lord in the unity of the Holy Spirit, that He have us partake 
with sincere worship and faithful hearts of the holy Sacrifice with 
its sacred Banquet which He continually provides for us. 

(Bibliographical references: Michel, Liturgy of the Church, 
p. 129; Haering, Living with the Church, pp. 39-40; Christ-Life 
Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 169-171.) 


FIFTH SUNDAY OF LENT—‘‘PASSION SUNDAY’”’ 


I. Enter into Christ’s Sufferings 

1. To have us contemplate more deeply with her, in sorrow 
and penance, the sufferings of Christ, the Church veils crucifixes 
and statues upon her altars; recalls also our Savior’s hiding from 
the Jews on their taking up stones to cast at Him (gospel). Since, 
however, by His suffering and the cross He achieved the victory 
over Satan, sin and death, we are not bereft of at least a subdued 
joy: God our Father ‘‘set mankind’s salvation upon the tree of the 
cross, so that whence death came, thence also life might be restored; 
and that he who overcame by the tree, might also be overcome on 
the tree’’ (preface of the passion). 

a) With Christ, the Church looks up to our Father in 
heaven and prays: ‘Judge me, O God, and discern my cause against 
an ungodly people; deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man, 
for Thou art my God and my strength’’ (introit). 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


b) He, the eternal Son of God—‘Before Abraham was 
made, I am’’—could indeed say: ‘‘Often have they fought against 
Me from My youth” (tract). He in whom there was not a 
shadow of sin is accused of being in league with the devil. He 
would have their faith and love, but the Jews accost Him with 
force and hatred. Soon they would scourge Him: ‘“The wicked 
have wrought upon My back, they have prolonged their iniquities”’ 
(tract). A cross they would erect for Him, yet He is determined 
to carry out the Father's will: ‘““Teach Me to do Thy will... . 
Thou wilt lift Me up above them that rise up against Me’’ (grad- 
ual). 

2. Those who follow our Lord and Redeemer also learn to 
suffer and to die in and with Him, so as to live by Him. 

a) To Him and to us our Father has given a cross; keeping 
His commandments; submitting to the realities or trials of life; 
doing penance for sin; denying self and dying to sin. Thus we 
carry out the divine will and share in Christ’s atoning work: ‘‘He 
that is of God heareth the words of God’’ (gospel). 

b) A like command our Redeemer has given us and exempli- 
fied for us, so as to have life: ‘‘ Amen, amen, I say to you: If any 
man keep My word, he shall not see death forever’ (gospel). 

c) Our response: “I will confess to Thee, O Lord, with my 
whole heart. . . . I shall live and keep Thy words; give life to me 
according to Thy word” (offertory). 


II. Share tn Christ’s Mediating Priesthood 


1. Christ is the “‘highpriest of the good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, 
not of this creation.” 

a) In the Old Testament, a highpriest entered once a year 
into the holy of holies, to take with him and sprinkle the blood of 
the victim sacrificed in atonement for the sins of the people (Levit. 
xvi). In our New Testament, Christ is at once the highpriest and 
the victim: “If the blood of goats and oxen, and the ashes of a 
heifer being sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the cleansing 
of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ who, by the 
Holy Ghost, offered Himself unspotted to God, cleanse our con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God?’’ 
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b) Christ ‘“‘by His own blood entered once into the Holies, 
having obtained eternal redemption.’’ Hence “He is the mediator 
of the New Testament: that by means of His death, for the 
redemption of those transgressions which were under the former 
testament, they that are called may receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance.’’ (Quotations above from the Sunday’s epistle.) 

2. a) Our Redeemer provided for the perpetual renewal of 
His Sacrifice: ‘‘“This is My body which shall be delivered for you: 
this chalice is the new testament in My blood, saith the Lord: do 
this as often as you receive it, in commemoration of Me” (com- 
munion antiph.). 

b) We have it to this day, so as to offer it up to our heavenly 
Father, in and with our Highpriest Himself, in atonement for our 
own sins and those of our fellowmen. Hence at the secret we pray: 
‘May these offerings, we beseech Thee, O Lord, loosen the bonds 
of our wickedness, and procure for us the gifts of Thy mercy.” 

c) We have the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, moreover, for our 
spiritual restoration and protection; wherefore we ask: ‘Be with 
us, O Lord our God, and by Thy perpetual help defend those 
whom by Thy mysteries Thou hast refreshed’’ (postcommunion). 

(See also Liturgy of the Church, pp. 130-131; Living with 
the Church, pp. 41-44; With Mother Church, pp. 174-176.) 


EASTER SUNDAY 
I. Praise God in Gladness 

1. After the long and well-made lenten preparation, we can- 
not but be lifted in spirit on beholding the majesty of our risen 
Lord. The Church helps us, on this day of great joy and jubila- 
tion, to realize the deep significance of the resurrection of the 
Savior of mankind from the dead. Again and again we hear: ‘This 
is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice 
therein,’’ together with redoubled alleluias (meaning “‘praise the 
Lord’’). 

2. This greatest and most ancient of all our Christian feasts 
is an outgrowth and a transformation of the Jewish Pasch (Pass- 
over). As Moses had ordained, the Jews solemnly commemorated 
their liberation from the Egyptian bondage with the slaying and 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


eating of the paschal lamb. We Christians celebrate our pasch, our 
liberation from the bondage of Satan—our Lamb of God having 
been slain for our redemption, and having given us Himself to 
partake of in the Easter holy Communion. 

3. a) In the liturgy of the Mass, our risen Lord praises His 
heavenly Father: “‘I arose and am still with Thee. Thou hast laid 
Thy hand upon Me. Thy knowledge is become wonderful. Lo-d, 
Thou hast searched Me and known Me, alleluia’”’ (introit) . 

b) The Church rejoices because ‘“The Prince of life who died 
now lives and reigns’ (sequence) ; and all her children ‘‘give praise 
to the Lord for He is good: for His mercy endureth”’ (gradual). 


II. Offer the Homage of Gratitude 

1. This day of Christ’s glorious resurrection solemnizes the 
completion of His work of redeeming mankind. His death and 
victory—the redemption and the resurrection—are inseparable. 

a) Instead of having justice take its course and letting all 
humanity, after the fall, go to its eternal death, the almighty 
Father’s mercy prevailed—He placed the sins of men upon His 
only-begotten Son to save them unto eternal life: ‘Christ our 
Pasch is sacrificed’’ (epistle) —‘‘The sinless One hath to the Father 
sinners reconciled’’ (sequence). 

b) Christ overcame death and entered into His state of 
glory. ‘‘He is risen. He is not here; behold the place where they 
laid Him’’ (gospel). Now those who believe in Him, and by the 
grace He merited share in His suffering, death and life, have in 
His glorious resurrection also a sign of their own future rising 
unto eternal glory (cf. Rom. vi, 3ff.). 

2. a) In view of these great truths and our having been 
privileged in their being applied to us, we owe to God unbounded 
praise and gratitude. The Church therefore bids us: ‘Christians, 
bring forth to the paschal Victim your sacrifice of praise’’ (se- 
quence). We do so, and with Him offer up the Easter holy Sacri- 
fice, likewise in praise and thanksgiving, to our Father in heaven: 
‘This oblation, therefore, of our bounden duty and that of Thy 
whole family, we beseech Thee, O Lord, graciously to accept” 
(Hanc igitur for Easter). 
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b) Since goodness of life is a test of true gratitude, we also 
beseech Him: ‘“‘Accept the prayers of Thy people, with the obla- 
tion of this Sacrifice, that what we, by Thy work, have begun by 
these paschal mysteries, may be for us also a remedy unto eternal 
life’’ (secret). 


III. Remain Risen with Christ 


1. Purified in the reception of the Easter sacraments, ‘‘you 
are unleavened,’’ as St. Paul says in the epistle. We have been 
purged of ‘‘the old leaven . . . of malice and wickedness.”’ 


a) As Christ died and again rose from the dead, Christians 
have again died to sin, and are risen to renewed spiritual life. 


b) At the celebration of their Pasch, the Jews ate, besides the 
unblemished lamb, unleavened bread. Our Christian Pasch, the 
world over, is celebrated with a partaking of Him who is at once 
the most pure lamb of God and the bread of life. 


2. Now we are to remain risen with and in Christ, from 
the grave of sin and error. 


a) While the Church formerly directed the words of St. Paul 
primarily to the newly baptized at Easter, they were and are also 
addressed to all penitents returning to the life of grace. Wherefore 
“let us feast, not with the old leaven .. . but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth’’ (epistle, communion antiph.). 


b) Risen with Christ, our desire is to remain risen with and 
in Him; hence with the postcommunion we beseech God: ‘‘Pour 
forth upon us the spirit of Thy love, that by Thy loving kindness 
Thou mayest engender oneness of mind in those whom Thou hast 
fed with the paschal sacraments.” 


c) With grateful hearts we conclude the celebration of the 
Easter holy Sacrifice: ‘“Thanks be to God, alleluia, alleluia!’’ 
(See also Liturgy of the Church, pp. 138-140; Living with 
the Church, pp. 85-89; With Mother Church, pp. 192-194.) 
REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 












































THE LITURGY AND MODERN THOUGHT! 


HE modern man of the world, often called the neo- 

pagan, frankly seeks his own satisfaction, his own 
i ; individual life, above all else. His philosophy, his 

religion if he has any, means the pursuit of his own 
self over against all others. He acknowledges no 
authority beyond himself, he adores the supreme freedom that is 
bound by no limitations whatsoever. His aim is the full life, com- 
plete self-expression. Over against this view, the liturgy also seeks 
life, but seeks it on a higher and nobler plane than that of the 
worldling. It seeks it in the divine Source of all life, the only true 
foundation also of all philosophy and religion. In the liturgy the 
absence of all restraints is supplanted by the conscious restraint of 
free and intelligent will, spurred on and aided by the supernatural 
love and grace of God. The liturgy leads men on by the sweet 
bond of Christ, and ever urges to a service in which the external 
reflects and is prompted by the internal spirit, and in which the 
external shows forth the measured control and power that guides 
all efforts along the path of Christ. Thus in the liturgy man loses 
his feeble shifting self in order to find a stronger self, one that 
fulfils the destiny of his nature by a proper alignment with Christ, 
where he finds the true life and his own true peace. 

Souls whcse aspirations are confined to their own small 
subjective selves are at the mercy of the shifting winds and churn- 
ing waves. For them the emotion of the moment is supreme, and a 
sentimentalism and sensationalism of the moment are the order 
‘ of the day. There is in them a hankering after effects, however 
whimsical and momentary. The liturgy, ever anchored safely in 
the eternal, pierces beyond the excitements of the moment, and 
can therefore maintain a calm survey of the wider values of life. 
It makes possible a broader judgment of things, one that calls for 
moderated and intelligent restraints for the sake of the greater 
values of more permanent endurance. In this path of life the 
liturgy walks secure because of the guiding hand of the divine 
Light which illumines all things. 





1From a forthcoming volume on ‘The Liturgy and Catholic Life.” 
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The acceptance of feelings, impulses, and changing emotions 
as the norms of religion, as found in Modernism, often occurs in 
the name of action, of the dynamic as opposed to the static. It is 
perhaps activity on the part of sensory human nature, but the 
intellect and the rational will are rather passive, either entirely 
inactive or else unresistingly borne along by the wave of emotions 
and feelings. From the standpoint of higher man, the theory is 
rather one of subjection, therefore, and of the religious passivity 
that logically follows from the Protestant reform. The reformers 
in general clung to faith but rejected the need of works; they 
rejected above all the need of positive liturgical activity, the positive 
enactment of sacrificial worship. For them the Eucharist was not 
divine action at all, but merely a recalling of a past event, a com- 
memoration pure and simple, which had no positive supernatural 
value of its own. Their essential religious service was one of pas- 
sivity, in which the chief feature was the sermon at which the 
people were purely receptive. Where the original religious inspira- 
tion or fervor has died out, we cannot be surprised to note the 
extent to which religious services have taken on the nature of 
entertainment, at times even with the aid of the cinema and the 
radio, two modern instruments that only too often make for 
increasing mental inactivity or passivity among men. This is but 
a logical development of the corporate passivity of the essential 
feature of the Protestant service. In regard to the dogmatic truths 
of Christianity, the final status is one of corporate negation: there 
is no common body of accepted positive truths. Nor can any reason 
be given for such truths, if the initial step of the departure is 
granted. Once the great truth of the divine mission of the Church 
as exercised in her liturgy is denied, then the historical devolution 
logically follows in the course of time. Denial of the liturgy nat- 
urally leads to a denial of Christ, and this to a denial of God. But 
thereupon—such is the urgency of human nature—God must be 
rediscovered; and as these minds had rejected the one true Way, 
the views and notions taken up and accepted as portraying the 
reality of God are indeed many and various. Over against the 
negation of any corporate activity of worship, the liturgy stresses 
the positive elements of its corporate religion. There are positive 
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dogmas, positive religious acts of worship, an inner soul expressed 
in visible and tangible externals—all of which call for active assi- 
milation and participation by the individual, call for a free exercise 
of intellect and will, of the whole man. 


The past centuries have brought with them a great dissolution 
of views that had been considered as accepted for ever. Even after 
the advent of the Protestant reformation, there was thought to be 
a general consensus on many basic elements of Christianity. But 
when the numerous denominational Christian views began to dis- 
solve until almost nothing was left of them, some began to con- 
sider Christianity as a thing of the past, curiously surviving in 
fossilized form in the Catholic Church. Others, while denying all 
dogmas, clung to the view that Christianity was a way of life, a 
moral code, and nothing more. However, since man cannot long 
endure in mental peace without finding his rest in God, the ques- 
tion of religion is again a vital one in the world today, and many 
are the forms in which the religious urge is being given expression. 
Even the militant espousal of atheism takes on the character of a 
religious espousal, as does also the adherence to the doctrines of 
communism. Christianity must indeed be a way of life, but a way 
of life needs dogmatic foundations on which the intellect and the 
will can base their decisions. On the other hand, the dogmas of a 
religion are by themselves not sufficient if they are, as it were, 
boxed up and stored away from all contact with life. Dogmas that 
do not enter the arena of life are only a half-religion, which ever 
inexorably turns into no religion. Even the dogmatic turn assumed 
by communism and atheism itself indicates the need of a basis of 
dogmas. If Catholic Christianity has so far endured, it must needs 
be more than a cold dogma separated from all life. And if there are 
persons calling themselves Catholics who in point of fact establish 
no contacts between practice and dogma, their Catholicity is dead. 
This, however, will be owing to their own state, not to the nature 
of Catholicism as such. The nature of Catholic Christianity is 
expressible in one word, it is liturgical. In the liturgy the dogmas 
of the faith are embodied but not buried. There they live and enter 
vitally into the action of worship, forming also an inspiration for 
continued activity outside the stricter liturgical worship itself. 
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Dogma and moral have their meeting place in the liturgy actively 
lived as it should be. Dogma, worship, life—these three cannot be 
separated or stand each alone, under pain of extinction. The three 
harmoniously combined into an organic living unity form the 
essence of Christianity—and the structural backbone of this orga- 
nic unity is found in the liturgy, which lives and grows with it 
throughout all time. . . . For centuries our civilization has under- 
gone its development towards untrammeled individualism, indi- 
vidualism of the most narrow, selfish kind. This was but a neces- 
sary corollary of the rejection of God by man. But the impossi- 
bility of such individualism in the very nature of things, its 
destructive and disintegrative nature, as well as the better aspira- 
tions of the human soul, tended towards a reaction. On the one 
hand we have the extremes of a totalitarian or collectivistic denial 
of individual personality. On the other we have been hearing more 
and more of social and fraternal aims and ideals, of social service, 
and the like. Yet this sympathy for our fellow men, unless it is 
anchored in something higher than man himself, may remain as 
ineffective as a mere dream. It then truly deserves the name of 
humanitarianism, for it will be as inefficient and as spasmodic as 
all things human, wherever man is torn away from his natural 
relation to the divine. Above all, it cannot function properly as the 
new religion. “‘It is the unquestioned conviction,’’ says a writer in 
regard to this trend, ‘‘that humanitarianism is goodness and that 
goodness is not merely next to godliness but is itself the essence 
of religion. In other words, you are in danger of substituting the 
worship of man on earth for the worship of God in heaven. 
Your highest values tend to become human instead of divine... . 
The distinction, in short, between neighborliness and religion is 
that neighborliness aims at the best use of our present mode of 
consciousness whereas religion aims at surpassing it. One aims at 
reformation, the other at transformation; one at humanity, the 
other at divinity’’ (The New Republic, December 31, 1924, p. 
141). There is in man an ingrained instinct for human fellow- 
ship and for active sympathy with his fellow men. And this is 
ultimately true of the rankest individualist of the world as well 
as of the most interior spiritual soul. ‘““Even the man of the richest 
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interior life must go out of himself and get into relation with other 
men, in order by giving and receiving to expand and perfect his 
own self through contact with their spiritual life. The social 
tendency implanted in the soul of man is the voice of this insuffi- 
ciency and need of completion on the part of our spiritual life”’ 
(Grabmann, Die Idee des Lebens in der Theologie des hl. Thomas 
von Aquin, p. 36). 


A vital question is, whether the two tendencies in man, the 
individual and the social, can both be satisfied by a sort of natural 
system of balance in which both the motives remain on their 
human, naturalistic level. The experience of mankind indicates that 
this is not feasible. Man, to come back to an old point, is a creature 
of God and his being is dependent being. As long as the mind of 
man refuses to acknowledge this dependence, man is in an unnat- 
ural state. He is a kingdom divided against its truer self, a partial 
thing trying to parade as the whole. On the other hand, the 
acknowledgment of this dependence is not derogatory to man sim- 
ply because it is the truth, and because a being is good and 
perfect just insofar as it is in right relation with the infinite Source 
of all perfection. From this dependence on God man derives all his 
perfection; and the acknowledgment of this dependence is a fuller 
completion of the nature of man; it is the highest possible round- 
ing out of his whole nature. Furthermore, it is only when rooted 
in this higher source of all the perfections of all men that the 
individual and the social instincts in him can be welded into a com- 
mon, cooperative harmony. There the life of the individual and 
the union of all individuals into a common fellowship meet in one 
and the same center. This is eminently the teaching of Catholicism. 
This is eminently the view of that religion whose liturgy is at 
once the perfection of the individual and the union of the individ- 
ual in a common felowship, and whose liturgy is not the spasmodic 
exercise of isolated acts of worship but the spiritual source and 
inspiration of a life that is to be lived every moment of the day. 
“The essence of Catholicism, the very law of the redemption of 
men, is therefore an active unity in an efficacious charity, one of 
the most striking manifestations of which is prayer in common. 
The Church is a living society, a fellowship of prayer, of effort. of 
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sacrifice. Let us not forget that Christianity is also and above all a 
method of public life, even while making its demands on private 
life. It consists in the practical realization in life of this union of 
the members of the mystical body with their Head and among 
themselves’ (H. Tissier, Semaine liturgique de Maredsous, p. 281). 


In the liturgy alone are to be found the deeper spiritual inspi- 
rations for a proper adjustment of the social relations of men. 
Everything in the life of man depends on the ultimate outlook on 
life, on the ultimate meaning and value set upon life. The liturgy, 
as we have seen, sets the supremest value on human life by properly 
aligning it with the source of all life. And it is at once the embodi- 
ment of the teaching of Christ and the continued realization of His 
mission among men. In distinction from the Old Testament, 
which He supplemented, Christ taught the two great command- 
ments of the love of God and the love of men. And in His life 
He exemplified this teaching perfectly. As the Son of the living 
God, He directed every action towards the glorification of the 
Father and at the same time towards the service of man. Divine as 
He was, His whole mission was one of service. This is admirably 
copied in the liturgy, as it must be if the liturgy is to continue His 
mission. In it there is a hierarchy of dignity and official priestly 
powers and jurisdiction. But all these are there only for the service 
of God and man, so that the highest of all, the Vicar of Christ at 
Rome, calls himself the servus servorum Det, the servant of the 
servants of God. No greater example of a complete devotion of life 
to the service of God and man can be shown than the life of the 
pope of Rome. In the same way it is the essence of the character 
of all the bearers of the official priesthood of Christ to minister 
unto the faithful for the glory of God and to teach them to be 
imbued with this same spirit of Christ. The faithful cannot parti- 
cipate in the liturgy without in turn being imbued with the spirit 
of the full sympathy of Christ for all men. 


That is the God-given way of realizing the ideal of humani- 
tarianism. The service of man is indeed a noble ideal, but only if 
man is viewed for what he is, a creature and an image of God, 
a member of Christ. Unless he is viewed thus, any so-called service 
of man will remain on a purely human level, and it will then 
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develop into little more than service of self. The modern humani- 
tarians in general, the business men whose slogan is service, render 
this service to their fellow men for whatever advantages they hope 
to get out of it for themselves. It cannot be otherwise if we stay 
on the level of the purely human, since no man is closer to us 
than our own selves. The failure of modern humanitarianism 
derives from the mistaken idea that it could divorce the service 
of man from that of God and yet retain the former in its full ideal- 
ism. Here again it is the liturgy that points the true way and is our 
unfailing guide and help. For it is instinct with Christ’s own love 
for all mankind, and it teaches the service of man for God’s sake. 
That is the true meaning of the solidarity of all men in Christ as 
achieved through the liturgy. Without that the liturgy would have 
no meaning, and active participation in the public and solemn 
worship of the Church would itself remain sterile of good. It must 
needs result in an increasing life of common fellowship based on a 
common brotherhood in Christ and on the common fatherhood of 
God. 


We hear much today of a general disillusionment, and rightly 
so. For a long time we had been told of the final advent of the 
millennium. But the hope of it was based on the deceptive notion 
of man’s finally coming into his own, after a liberation from all 
the bondages of the conventions and superstitions that had enslaved 
him for so long. Liberation from the supernatural life, which is 
the true natural resting place of man, is in reality a going out of 
and not a coming into his own on the part of man. Hopes based 
on such a liberation are necessarily illusive. And as the sense of the 
disillusionment grew upon minds, the note of pessimism, so strong 
in much of the art and literature of our time, also became more 
coherent. Today man needs a new liberation, a liberation from 
the narrow confines of his own self, from the atmosphere of pessi- 
mism and despair which pervades his life. 


Far removed from this atmosphere is the liturgy. It is ever a 
supreme realization of the divine and therefore knows no disillu- 
sionment, although it knows of trials and hardships. Being the 
religion of a redemption based on the divine, it is also a religion 
of high hope. In it there are unfulfilled longings, but not longings 
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whose fulfilment is veiled in stark obscurity. They are longings 
whose final fulfilment is only a matter of time for all men of good 
will, Throughout the liturgy the message is the gospel of good 
tidings, of faith, hope, and love, under the leadership and example 
and assistance of a divine love descended upon earth in the service 
of man. In the liturgy there is no pessimism, no downright con- 
demnation of the human, but the supremest hope based on the 
destiny and the possibility of elevating the human to a dignity far 
beyond and above its own isolated self. And this hope fills all of 
life. It causes the increasing growth of the mentality of Christ in 
the faithful human mind, which, going beyond itself, ever widens 
unto further realizations. For the member of Christ all of life 
becomes a song to God sung on human instruments but with 
divine aid. The increasing song with the march of time means 
the increasing expansion and perfection of the instruments of this 
song; that is, of the members of the body of Christ, of the race of 
man redeemed by the blood of Christ Himself. ‘‘He thinks, feels, 
and prays liturgically who in his communion with God sees 
beyond the narrow circle of the ideas and interests of his own 
life and of the persons and things closest to his own self, and 
who tries to make his own the thoughts, sentiments, problems and 
aspirations of the whole of mankind belonging to Christ’’ (Ham- 
menstede, Die Liturgie als Erlebnis, p. 41). Therein lies the salva- 
tion of man and his hope, and therein alone, because so it is estab- 
lished in the dispensation of God. 
VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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MORE OR LESS LITURGICAL 
(Continued) 


F we consider our existing liturgy, changed and devel- 
oped through the centuries, can we claim that it is 
perfect? Could it not be better? 

Since there are more than a dozen different litur- 

gies (rites), all approved by the Church, do we have 

to decide that one is superior, and therefore perhaps not perfectible, 
and that the others are inferior? How are we to judge? A Latin 
Catholic will hardly be able to appreciate fully the peculiar beauty 
of the Eastern liturgy, even if he is attracted by its exotic traits 
and its richness. An Eastern Catholic may admire the sobriety and 
biblical simplicity of the Roman liturgy or the sentimental rich- 
ness of the rite of Toledo. But will he call them superior to his 
own? 

This possibility of argument shows that all rites are still 
perfectible. Perhaps they have once been more perfect, at the time 
of the Golden Age of the liturgy? Cardinal Schuster and many 
others hint at this possibility. Ito me it seems at times as if the 
Eastern Mass has developed some atrophies. Similarly, it is easy to 
prove in regard to our Roman Mass, for instance, that it has lost 
much of its beauty and even its clearness through the introduction 
of some prayers outside the Canon and the suppression of the 
psalms in the introit, offertory and communion songs, leaving 
often but incoherent and obscure fragments. 


This is not the same irrelevant criticism as that concerning 
the length of vestments. Here we could use the term unliturgical 
directly, because these atrophies and deletions have done harm to 
the fulness of prayer and the intelligibility of the whole. The 
introit and the communion verse without their psalm often make 
no sense, or at least not the one they would make if the old prac- 
tice were re-introduced. Try it yourself in your meditation by alter- 
nating the introit (and communion) psalm with its antiphon, 
which relates the psalm to the specific occasion and lets it shine in 
a new light, like a prism dividing the colorless sunbeam. Com- 
munion itself and the introit procession become something new 
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and uplifting, and will give you inspiration that may last you 
through the day and its work. Here a restoration would be more 
liturgical, at least in our Roman liturgy. Our own liturgy thus is 
perfectible. The breviary, the ritual and the missal have been 
reformed and changed again and again. This is not an esthetic eval- 
uation, although beauty is certainly a legitimate criterion for the 
classification of different parts of the liturgy. 

Another example. There are two “‘Pange lingua’ hymns. 
One was composed by St. Thomas and forms a part of the Corpus 
Christi liturgy. The other is sung at Passiontide. Which is more 
liturgical? St. Thomas’ hymn is surely not as fine poetry as that 
of Venantius Fortunatus. St. Thomas was a philosopher and theo- 
logian. Fortunatus of the seventh century was a poet. Theologians 
probably like the eucharistic hymn better, because it is full of clear 
doctrine, almost a treatise in rime and rhythm. But the passion 
hymn has grand and vital vision. It has epic quality. Its stanzas 
stride along with incredible majesty. Its language has the musical- 
ity of an archangel’s voice. St. Thomas is the greater doctor and 
saint, but that does not mean that he must be a greater poet too. 
The poems of the little Flower, for instance, are even bad poetry! 
That does not detract an inch from her greatness as a saint; on the 
contrary, it gives her personality an amusing and human touch. 

It is not the direct expression of dogmatic or moral teaching 
which makes poetry good poetry. If that were true, the ten com- 
mandments in rime and music would be good poetry, and the 
Credo would be better poetry than the Gloria, the Sanctus or the 
Magnificat. As a matter of fact, in spite of its “‘cursus’’ and its 
melodies, it is no poetry at all. 

Does the decision that it is better as a piece of poetry mean 
that Fortunatus’ ““Pange lingua gloriost lauream certaminis’’ is 
also more liturgical? In so far as poetry is as such part of divine 
worship—and who would deny that?—this is so. Here St. Tho- 
mas is less liturgical. The form of his hymn as a piece of liturgy is 
inferior to that of the more ancient poet. This is for the simple 
reason that liturgy is primarily unreflected worship, not doctrine. 

Here we see, too, why the feast of Corpus Christi is liturgi- 
cally inferior to Maundy Thursday. Given the task which St. 
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Thomas had to fulfil, he could hardly have done better than he 
did, unless indeed he had been a poet. The idea of instituting a 
feast to celebrate a dogma is a reflective one. An element somehow 
foreign to direct “‘liturgia’’ has entered in. Maundy Thursday is 
nothing but ‘‘memoria,”’ an unfolding of the supreme act of Christ 
into its phases, made present in holy celebration. 

Something had happened when Corpus Christi was instituted, 
something which had nothing to do with liturgy and the Church 
year and its holy seasons. It came from outside: the feast was 
instituted because of the heresies which doubted one aspect of the 
sacrament, which as such is really secondary on Maundy Thurs- 
day, because Christ is the primary subject of its liturgy. 


The greater age of a feast does not, of course, necessarily make 
it more liturgical. Theoretically there is no reason why the Holy 
Ghost should have deserted the liturgists after the year 700 A. D. 
It is un-Catholic to deny development and tradition and to choose 
a period after which the wheel of Church history is supposed to 
have stood still. Choosing of periods or doctrines is heretical. To 
choose in Greek is haireo, the root word of heresy. To limit the 
period of liturgical inspiration and growth, therefore, is impru- 
dent, nay silly, because it would give people the idea that those 
who work for a liturgical revival are nothing else than esthetes, 
antiquarians and esoterics, who shun the reality of their own time 
and try to escape into their self-made dream church. It makes 
them resemble those people who fill their churches with precious 
antiques and swoon when they see a cheap and ugly plaster statue, 
and who lack the courage to get a modern painter to do work for 
their church, because they have no contact with modern life and 
fear even its artistic realities. 

A feast may be more venerable through age, but its age as 
such does not make it more or less liturgically perfect. An age living 
the liturgy, of course, would be better enabled to enrich our public 
worship through new additions than one which is all wrapped 
up in individualism or has a pragmatic view of religion. Certainly 
sentimental attachment should not guide us in classifying liturgy. 
The average German, e.g., appreciates the feast of Christmas more 
than Easter. The reason for this appreciation is not his insight into 
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the actual superiority of one feast over the other, but rather a senti- 
mental attachment to the usages connected with the Christmas 
feast. The whole atmosphere of the northern winter in which this 
feast takes place, the candle light, the cozy family hearth, the 
remembrance of happy childhood expectations, all these play their 
part in deciding the choice. If, on the other hand, the Russians 
really used to estimate the feast of feasts, namely Easter, higher 
than any other celebration, I am not quite sure that this was the 
outcome of nothing but true liturgical understanding. Russian 
winter with its endless boredom, and Russia’s wonderful, over- 
whelming spring have certainly to do with it, somehow. 


If neither purely esthetic and historical criteria, nor the senti- 
mental attachment of the faithful decide the intrinsic worth of a 
liturgical unit, whether feast, Mass, office, or a whole season of 
the Church year, is it perhaps the moral value and spiritual fruit- 
fulness of a feast or an office that determines its liturgical value? 
The feast which draws most people into the confessional, or the 
office which inspires us with the strongest resolutions for our moral 
betterment, are they perhaps the highest liturgical entities? After 
all, ‘“Sacramenta propter hominem—The sacraments are for man.”’ 
The most effective cause ought to rank highest according to this 
school of thought. I am sure there are many hard-working pastors, 
missionaries, retreat masters, and spiritual directors who evaluate 
liturgy this way, and have their own, home-made precedence of 
one feast or office over the other. Their Church year maybe culmi- 
nates in All Souls, Sacred Heart, Portiuncula, Christmas and the 
Little Flower. The rest is historical ruins, venerable and covered 
with the patina of age and tradition, but rather mummified 
affairs. ‘‘Practical value for our present-day life’’is their great 
slogan. 


This solution is entirely subjective in all its composite ele- 
ments. Every single word of it is questionable. It is a utilitarian 
view of liturgy. It shows deplorable lack of understanding not 
only of the liturgy, but also of the true values in the spiritual order 
of Christian life, and imposes moreover an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of our present-day life. It is the attitude which looks out for 
spiritual patent medicines, for immediate relief and for visible 
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results. This attitude has brought the Catholic individual and 
many of our communities, parishes and religious organizations, to 
their present low ebb of spirituality, although it coincides with a 
high tide of technical and organizational efficiency. Where has it 
led us? To the conversion of our times? But our relatively few 
converts, often most heroic souls, not infrequently accept the 
Church in spite of the many unspiritual and unseemly features 
which are in the limelight and which are so often emphasized by 
us. Those who exploit the liturgy according to their own short- 
lived and shortsighted spiritual programs misunderstand it and 
render it impotent. For the liturgy has grown like a natural plant 
and wants us to grow with and through itself in natural and super- 
natural rhythms which exclude all mechanical technicalities and 
forceful means. 


I do not deny that liturgy has its moral aspects and that 
the seven sacraments presuppose on our part a disposition which 
earnestly strives after our own moral perfection. Nor do I deny 
that sacraments like baptism and confession are basic to fruitful 
moral endeavor. On the contrary, I even want to assert that every 
sacrament somehow has its practical—and doctrinal !—bearings on 
our deeds, thoughts and omissions. But I object to the practical 
perversion of religion into pan-moralism. Liturgy is the culmina- 
tion of all our service and submission to God in supreme symbols 
laden with reality through our Lord’s own institution. Liturgy is 
the re-consecration of the world, and of man as its intelligent 
spokesman. We ought not to dethrone the sacred liturgy by assign- 
ing to it an inferior role in our own man-conceived methods of 
perfecting ourselves. 

I wish my readers to remember that some of the above has 
been purposely overstated in order to show the whole extent of 
danger underlying the opposite attitude, which is so common in 
our world. We are infected by a secularist puritanism on the one 
hand, and by jansenist spiritualism and individualism on the 
other. As a body creates serums and adapts its inner secretion to 
abnormal conditions, so after the reformation, we all, not the 
Church, have been influenced from outside and developed practical 
and doctrinal atrophies. 
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One could be tempted to drop the issue by pointing to the 
fact that the Church has herself already delivered judgment in this 
matter. She has given the feasts and holy seasons different rankings. 
Easter and Pentecost have the highest rank. Then come Epiphany 
and Corpus Christi, Christmas, the Ascension and Sacred Heart, 
and so forth. Is it at all advisable to make further distinction, to 
assume a critical role in the face of this supreme critic? Is that not 
presumption and lack of filial respect? 


This is not our issue. Our short enumeration cuts already 
across two spheres, which are altogether different. These rankings 
are pure technicalities. The Church has not decided through them 
that the actual liturgy of Easter and Pentecost is superior in con- 
ception and appropriateness to that of Epiphany and Christmas. 
Nor do Epiphany and Corpus Christi occupy the same liturgical 
level. I do not hesitate to say that Ascension is liturgically far 
superior to Corpus Christi, which is technically of a higher rank. 
and to the feast of the Sacred Heart, which according to the rubrics 
is on the same plane. This apparent reverence towards the written 
law is in our discussion a legalism which avoids the issue. Thx 
present system of ranking feasts is a complex affair; tradition, dog- 
matic importance, and controversial reasons have had a great deal 
to do with it. There is no intrinsic reason for giving the office of 
the Sacred Heart equal rank with Christmas, or to put it below 
Epiphany. Tradition spoke for the latter, emphasis of reasons of 
practical character probably have to account for the former rank- 
ing. Nobody could claim that a devotion of such a specialized 
character as that to the Sacred Heart, which intends to remedy 
characteristic spiritual evils of the last three centuries, is liturgically 
or even dogmatically as important and full of intrinsic weight as 
the Incarnation! Those who try to prove that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is the ‘‘summa’”’ of all devotion should, if they are 
consistent, ask to have it rank above Easter. 


(To be concluded) 


H. A. REINHOLD 
Seattle, Wash. 








FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PSALTER’ 


NEWCOMER to the divine office will often find 
difficulty with the comparatively numerous psalms of 
petition, lamentation and sorrow. At first sight it 
would appear that he can make no application of 
them to his soul’s problems, since few men are ever 
subjected to such persecutions and hostilities as were experienced 
by the author of these psalms. These difficulties will vanish to a 
great extent if he remembers two things. 

(1) Every Christian prayer must be in harmony with the 
Lord’s prayer, the “Our Father,’’ which not only contains all 
necessary petitions but also presents them in their proper order. 
In the Lord’s prayer we find only two major objects of concern, 
and one lesser item: the kingdom of God and sin, and between 
them, as a minor petition, the solicitude God wishes us to have 
about our earthly life. The Psalter is nothing else than an enlarge- 
ment of the Lords prayer, since its chief concerns correspond to 
the two great petitions of the “Our Father.” 

About one-half the psalms treat of God and His kingdom. 
The numerous psalms of praise, joy and thanksgiving, as well as 
the ‘“‘kingly’’ psalms, fall under this classification. All of them 
are easily applicable to ourselves. We have only to understand 
them in their full Christian sense. Through Christ, whom we 
adore as the Lord of the divine kingdom, God is more intimately 
united to man. His kingdom, of which the psalms speak so fre- 
quently, now signifies for us both the kingdom of grace within us, 
as well as His divinely instituted Church. Similarly, when the 
psalms speak of His law, this to us means the gospel and the 
teaching of Christ. 

The other half of the psalms deal with sin, the direct anti- 
thesis of the kingdom of God. Among them the psalms of petition, 
lamentation, sorrow and cursing are the ones that offer some 
difficulty. Rather than understand them in a personal sense, it is 


*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V, pp. 92-94. 
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best to lay stress on the historical difficulties they describe and at 
the same time to extend their historical sense. They portray for us 
the battle of hell against the kingdom of God in the Church and 
in the soul. In all ages the powers of hell have raged against God 
and His kingdom; at all times therefore the Church prays in the 
breviary: forgive us our trespasses, lead us not into temptation, 
deliver us from evil. These three petitions occur constantly in this 
second group of psalms. In a word, the psalms of petition and 
lamentation are for the most part a paraphrase of the last three 
petitions of the Lord's prayer. 


(2) In the second place we should not forget that the psalms 
are above all the prayer of the Church, and that the individual 
soul joins in this prayer only in so far as it perceives itself to be a 
member of the Church. Thus, if at times the soul cannot make a 
personal application of some parts of the psalms, it will not be 
disturbed or discouraged, because it realizes that the passage applies 
to the struggles and sentiments and destiny of the Church taken 
as a whole. 

This is especially true of the so-called cursing psalms, which 
offer the greatest difficulty to the Christian who uses them. The 
laments and the petitions of these psalms are often expressed in the 
naturally powerful form of a curse. For the natural man expressed 
his hatred of evil in just this form. It is self-understood, of course, 
that as Christians we do not wish any evil to the sinner, since 
there is always the hope that he will reform. These psalms, more- 
over, have nothing to do with personal hatreds or dislikes. The 
theme of all our prayers is the kingdom of God and sin; and the 
curses in the psalms are only forceful expressions of our absolute 
aversion to sin and hell. As Christians we rule out all seeking after 
revenge, and we hope and pray that all who are steeped in the mire 
of sin will see the evil of their ways and turn to God in sincere 
repentance. Thus by simply changing the optative mood of the 
curse to the indicative mood, we make it an expression of the divine 
judgment of God, and we speak it then not with our own lips but 
with those of Christ or the Church. The curse thus becomes similar 
to the woes which our Savior pronounced upon the pharisees and 
the unfaithful city of Jerusalem. In fact, I find something very 
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impressive and awe-inspiring in these cursing passages: the just 
God and His judgment on a sinful world loom large before us, 
and the lighthouse of hell warns us of the treacherous rocks in the 
sea of life. Just as in the canon of the Mass immediately before the 
consecration the Church prays that we may be delivered from 
eternal damnation (“‘ab aeterna damnatione nos eript’’), so it is 
certainly not out of place if in the divine office she warns us of the 
justice of God and His punishments. The Church is not only a 
solicitous and prayerful mother with hands ever upraised in prayer; 
she also has the role of a severe father threatening with punish- 
ment and hell. 


In praying the psalms let us be keenly aware that there is 
not merely question of our own insignificant, earth-bound and 
egotistic interests. Rather, let us orientate our liturgical prayer, or 
better, all our prayers, in such a way that they play their part in 
the great battle between hell and the kingdom of God. If we do so, 
we shall have no difficulty in making these psalms our very own. 
Thus there will always be two who are intimately concerned in 
our prayer: the Church, in whose heart converge all the great 
necessities of humankind, and the soul itself, striving to rise above 
the lower man in order to attain the stature of the God-Man, 
Christ Jesus. 


In conclusion we shall offer a few observations on what we 
might call the prayer-transference of the psalms, that is, the pos- 
sibility of treating many of them as prayer parables. The third 
term, or the point of comparison, always furnishes the key to the 
understanding of a parable. Once this point of comparison has been 
determined, then it immediately becomes evident what elements 
of the prayer can be transferred from the type to the anti-type, and 
what features belong merely to the embellishment of the original 
picture. Just as in a parable not every feature of the type can be 
transferred to the anti-type, so also not every verse or thought of a 
psalm can be applied in our prayer. If this be overlooked, there 
necessarily result forced and unnatural explanations of the psalms 
which any thinking man will reject. A careful analysis of the point 
of comparison will safeguard us from excesses of this kind. Such a 
method has the advantage that it rests solidly upon the literal sense 
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of the psalm; for only a full understanding of the original or 
literal sense will enable us to grasp its applied or transferred 
meaning. 

The third term, or point of comparison, is to be sought first 
in the soul and then in the Church. Sometimes it is only a great 
and noble sentiment which the psalm in question is to arouse in 
our hearts. Psalm 136, for example, is a magnificent elegy from 
the time of the Babylonian exile: “Upon the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat and wept, when we remembered Sion.”’ The point of 
comparison is a deep love for Jerusalem and the holy of holies. 
We can transfer this love to the kingdom of God, the Church, or 
to Christ. This being presupposed, the curse in the last two verses 
will not disturb us, because we know that it is merely incidental 
to the original picture, and hence has no integral part in the trans- 
ferred meaning. 

I believe that if we thus treat the psalms as prayer parables, 
our use of these sacred songs will become far easier and more 
profitable. 

Prus PARSCH 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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Dom VIRGIL MICHEL’S COLUMN 


T is only just to review Father Virgil’s activity in this 
particular column of his, before taking it over. It is 
an homage to his genius as a writer, to his Christian 
conscience, which seems to have been the ever present 
dynamic force behind his periodical utterances, and to 

his amazing comprehensiveness of outlook. I have again glanced 

over most of his tracts. I am struck by an observation. They are 
all imbued with the spirit of an almost prophetical criticism and 
earnestness. And yet there is nothing of the bitterness or sharpness 
one might expect from an impatient reformer. Father Virgil had 
that holy impatience which is the true mark of a man ‘“‘who sees,” 
who has a vision of a more perfect world. But yet, he was prudent 
and charitable, merciful and ready to understand. Whatever he had 
to say in his timely tracts, his fingers close on the beating pulse 

of the Church’s life, he was pervaded by a spirit of true reform, a 

striving for the better. Sometimes he had to rebuke self-complacent 

“show Catholicism,’’ based on a wrongly conceived esprit de corps, 

or the superficiality of his co-religionists who substituted efficiency, 

worldly means, statistical achievement, commercialism and compe- 
tition with non-Catholic agencies for spiritual, humble, super- 
natural and simple policies. 





It is interesting to enumerate some of the fields in which he 
ventured to labor. A great deal of space he gave to a reform of our 
methods of teaching religion and understanding of our own faith. 
“If I Were Satan’’ was only one brilliant approach to another 
problem which seems to have harassed him just as much as it tor- 
mented Kierkegaard, Newman, Guardini, the Youth Movement 
of all countries. His first three timely tracts deal with it: collective, 
hypocritical pride as a danger for a religious body eager to defend 
itself against a world of enemies. He comes back to this question 
in his stirring and almost pauline appeal outlined in his tract 

Fight Against Communism” (Vol. XI, 2). This essay really 
should be reprinted on little folders and given to Catholics all 
over the country as his legacy. 
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His restless self-criticism, his priestly and apostolic watch- 
fulness over the average Catholic, his virile courage to name the 
disease by its true name, his wisdom and charity, are reflected in 
this column in every word as well as in its general approach. 

Other fields were: the evening Mass, plain chant, the vernacu- 
lar in the liturgy, the country parish as compared with the city, 
and his great vision of the ideal parish in the last four numbers of 
volume twelve. a resumé of his dearest dreams, which show the 
unique close interconnection of four apostolates: the social, litur- 
gical, educational and biblical. I say ‘‘unique,’’ because in other 
countries the four apostolates have been organized in different 
movements. In Father Virgil they were all one. 

We all hope that his spirit will guide his yet timid successor. 
The column will not be the same, either in style or in wisdom. 
But his ideals shall lead the way. 


Our first contribution comes from a source which was dear 
to the heart of Father Virgil. A pastor in a mill town who suc- 
cessfully ventured not only to build his own church with the 
physical help of his parishioners, but who also built his parish 
anew on liturgy, gospel and Catholic Action, gave me a reply to 
an application which I had sent to him. I wanted to place an 
unemployed man as a factotum in his church and rectory. This is 
what he wrote me: 

“IT can easily understand that the thought would come to you 
that the man you have in mind might make himself useful about 
a parish institution. There is plenty of work here but we have it 
divided up in bits so that it is handled by a number of people. 
My idea is to have as many people working for the parish as 
possible. It identifies them with their parish and gives them a very 
personal interest in it. The scheme works, for they become very 
jealous of their jobs. To have the work done by a general factotum 
seems to me to be a false theory of parish administration. In fact 
I am always scheming up more jobs for more people to do. It is 
their parish, let them run it. 

“Tam very sorry that I cannot be of assistance to you in this 
matter. There are priests, no doubt, who would think such a 
scheme ideal. I am a bird of another feather.” 
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We complain so often that it is impossible to rouse our faith- 
ful to some sort of activity during the liturgy: they will not sing, 
they do not use the missal, they do not join our processions, they 
do not stand up when they should, but remain indolent and 
detached. The very call for Catholic Action proves that this is 
also true outside the walls of our churches. 

Then there is the mounting grumbling about the high church 
budget and the constant appeal for more generous contributions. 

Here is an extremely simple solution. It has its educational 
value both for better liturgical and apostolic activity. It gives 
responsibility to the most modest member of the parish. It imbues 
a parish with a new spirit of organic community life. The church 
loses its character as a religious show house, where you pay and 
then sit down to have the ‘‘show’”’ done by clergy and ushers. 

It requires great zeal on the part of the pastor to keep track of 
his ‘‘cooperative’’ parish, much worry and many personal disap- 
pointments. But is a “‘living’’ parish not worth this price? 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:- CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR “The Church of St. N. will have special lenten 
READERS devotions every Wednesday and Friday evening. 
The lenten preacher this year will be the famous 

Father So-and-so.”’ 

The method of advertising may be novel, but the custom 
itself of having a special course of sermons for Lent is one that 
harks back to earliest times. Our heritage from the Fathers includes 
a number of famous homily series originally delivered during this 
holy season. Ever since Lent was first introduced, one of its chief 
characteristics has been its work of instruction. Although primarily 
intended for the catechumens, to prepare them for their baptism 
at Easter, in practice this instruction was often given to the entire 
congregation. 





The obvious exemplification of this we find in the Mass 
formulas for the individual days of Lent. This rich abundance of 
instructions and prayers is proper to Lent alone. And although the 
choice of the readings was governed in many instances with a view 
to their significance for the baptismal candidates, the ordinary 
faithful applied these instructions to their own conditions without 
any difficulty. For was not Lent a time of purification for the 
entire Church preparing herself for baptismal renewal? 


St. Benedict in his Holy Rule, which reflects to a remarkable 
degree the traditional mind of the Church, likewise depicts Lent 
as a season of spiritual instruction. He commands (ch. 48) that 
each monk at the beginning of Lent receive a book from the library 
and read it through in order. Furthermore, more time than ordi- 
narily is set aside for sacred reading (reading of course is the same 
as instruction, self-administered) . 


But if reading and instruction played and still play such a 
role in the program of Lent, why are they not more explicitly 
inculcated in the liturgical texts that speak of the lenten observ- 
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ance? Prayer and fasting, these two seem almost to dominate the 
stage to the exclusion of all else. 

The answer is that reading was often included in the term 
‘prayer’ by our forebears, just as it is included to our day in the 
‘‘prayer of the divine office.”” Prayer is not a one-way street. Con- 
versation with God includes His conversing with us, i.e., our lis- 
tening. As the medieval Abbot Smaragdus put it succinctly: ‘‘In 
holy reading, God speaks to us.’’ This is especially apparent if we 
recall that reading in those days of few and precious books did not 
consist in “‘devouring’’ or ‘‘skimming over’’ a volume. Reading of 
sacred books meant a slow, meditative perusal—the traditional 
method of meditation. Hence it was called “‘lectio divina’’—divine 
reading. 

The nature of our lenten reading matter is suggested by the 
liturgy itself: Holy Scripture and the commentaries of the Fathers. 
Once again St. Benedict represents early Christian tradition when 
he explains: ‘For what page or what utterance of the divinely 
inspired books of the Old and the New Testament is not a most 
exact rule of human life? Or what book of the holy Catholic 
Fathers does not loudly proclaim how we may go straight to our 
Creator?’’ This suggestion, particularly in regard to the Fathers, 
will no doubt sound ridiculously idealistic and impractical to most 
of our readers. And yet, why should it be so? Why should we be 
less acquanted with our spiritual classics than with our relatively 
modern literary tradition? Why should Ignatius’ and Clement's 
Letters, Athanasius’ On the Incarnation and On Virginity, Cypri- 
an’s On the Unity of the Church, Augustine’s commentary on the 
Gospel and First Epistle of St. John, etc., etc., why should all 
these treasures remain hid? Why could not first-rate translations be 
made of some of these deathless works, instead of increasing the 
stream of modern spiritual writings, most of which are of only 
ephemeral value? In any event, Lent should not be allowed to 
pass without cur paying more than ordinary attention to the 
selections from the Fathers contained daily in the breviary. 


If the Fathers are not otherwise available, good modern trea- 
tises certainly are. We most warmly recommend for profitable 
lenten reading Franke’s Lent and Easter: the Church’s Spring 
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(sold by Liturgical Press, price $1.15). It is a masterful interpre- 
tation of the meaning and spiritual import of the season, and will 
be of inestimable value in assisting us to celebrate Lent in the 
spirit of the Church and of her liturgy. 
o 
A GOLD MINE FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 


Lured by the obvious opportunity of the spiritual good to be 
effected thereby, I offered during the second semester of 1937-8 a 
course in Liturgical Latin. My objectives were 1) to develop in 
each student a living, abiding appreciation of the Mass and of her 
own relation to it; 2) to facilitate the following of the Mass in 
Latin; 3) to augment knowledge and love for Latin itself by see- 
ing it used as a “‘living’’ language to express the deepest thoughts 
and emotions of man. 

The degree of success achieved in my first objective can be 
glimpsed in the following excerpts from comments voluntarily 
submitted by members of the class. 





A senior has this to say: 


The course was a revelation! For the first time I saw the 
luminous glory that lies beneath the mysteries I had accepted with- 
out wonderment, as a part of the day’s routine. . . . The scope of 
the liturgy! The Mass alone sags with its weight of dogma, ethics, 
sociology, poetry, music, history. It is a catechism whereby, in the 
course of the year, the Church inculcates dogmatic truths and 
moral precepts. It is a schoolhouse situated on Calvary, and the 
master is Christ. . . . This is achieved not by formal sermonizing— 
far from it. But the lessoning is there by implication—all the more 
impressive because indirect—in the example of our Head and of our 
brethren, whose lives unroll before us in the rhythmic flow of the 
liturgical year; in the supra-mundane petitions of collect, secret, 
postcommunion. 

Although the essence of the Mass as “the unbloody Sacrifice 

_ of Calvary” had been present in my mind for many years, the con- 
cept was vague, nebulous. . . . Now I have some realization of my 
personal share in the Sacrifice. Now my voice has a part in the dia- 
iogue cf this supreme Drama; with the priest I offer my gifts of 
bread and wine and self, and I receive the Gift in the reciprocal 
action of the sacrificial banquet. I have become aware of our human 
contact with Divinity, of our intimate union with the drama of 
Calvary. . . . It (the study of the liturgy) has revealed to me the 
most potent, constructive mode of Catholic Action, the dynamo 
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that generates its power, the Heart driving lifeblood to the last and 
least Catholic actionist. 


Another senior wrote: 


The course has taken me a step forward in the spiritual life; it 
has revealed to me suddenly a new level of union with God. 
Whereas formerly I regarded Mass as a preparation for my Com- 
munion, now I see it as a tremendous Sacrifice in which I intimately 
share. Before this study, I was content to be a Christopher; now | 
realize that a greater dignity is mine: that “the Christian is another 
Christ”; that, in consequence of his active participation in the mys- 
tic Calvary (as co-offerer and co-offered, over whose bread and 
wine—symbols of self—the words of Consecration are said), the 
Christian becomes “another humanity for Jesus,” with the respon- 
sibility of letting himself be used as such. At last St. Paul’s declara- 
tion is understandable: “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 


These excerpts are revealing, but more precious to me is the 
memory of awed young faces, of wide-eyed, reverent wonder at the 
personal discovery that ‘‘It is (in very truth) the Mass that mat- 
ters.” A small incident showed the pervading spirit of the group. 
I said one day, ““You youngsters are always on the lookout for 
thrills. Tell me—will you?—— something more thrilling than the 
high adventure of offering yourself unconditionally to God for 
whatever may be, and in a few moments to know that the bread 
and wine (symbols of self) are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ and offered in sacrifice to His Father and ours.’’ Surely 
there would be one sophisticated smirk in response, I thought. Not 
one—unanimous acquiescence. In short, the course was followed 
with an enthusiasm that far surpassed my expectations, sanguine 
enough though these were. Method? 

First of all we approached the study prayerfully. At our first 
meeting, I told the class that this was not just ‘‘another course in 
Latin,’’ but something infinitely more, wherein we were to deal 
with most profound mysteries. I urged them to undertake it, there- 
fore, with the conviction that success depended chiefly on supernat- 
ural enlightenment which they would obtain through Our Lady, 
Seat of Wisdom, Spouse of the Holy Ghost. 

Our textbook was the Missale Romanum. We began with the 
ordinary, giving original renditions. The traditional translations 
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were not accepted. This revitalized the thought grown trite in a 
medium familiar from early childhood.’ The historical develop- 
ment, the doctrinal and spiritual significance of each part under 
consideration were made the subject of current student reports and 
professorial comment.* 


Constantly I stressed the fact that the Mass is the sacrifice of 
the whole Christ (to use St. Augustine’s phrase), i.e., of them- 
selves in Christ—that they (lay folk) are co-offerers and co-vic- 
tims of each Mass. This was an entirely new, indeed a revolution- 
ary idea to all of them. One student was shocked into a blunt 
denial, for which I was grateful as it furnished an excuse for a 
thorough and detailed proof. 


When we took up the propers, the same method was used: 
linguistics—historical development—doctrinal and devotional as- 
pects. Not only did the enthusiasm of the class never flag, but 
interest was aroused throughout the student body. A member of 
the class made a ground plan of the Mass (18x30), following 
Parsch in the main. The diagram is clear, attractive, and conveys a 
maximum of doctrine. Posted on the ‘‘Classical’’ bulletin board in 
the corridor, it was the subject of frequent study and comment 
by the hoi polloi. 


1On the linguistic side the usual work in word-study, syntax (noting 
deviations from the usage of the Classical Period), and literary appreciation, 
was carried on. For student reaction to this part of the work, see ‘‘Latin—More 
Warmly Human,” in Classical Bulletin, November, 1938, p. 15. 


2As sources we used Parsch, The Liturgy of the Mass; Ellard, Christian 
Life and Worship; Busch, The Mass-Drama; Orate Fratres, bound and current 
copies; Michel, The Liturgy of the Church; O'Brien, The History of the Mass; 
Kramp, The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law; Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass; Herwegen, The Art Principle of the Liturgy; Schuster, The Sacra- 
mentary; Martindale, The Mind of the Missal; Britt, Hymns; St. Andrew's 
Daily Missal; Lord, My Part in the Mystical Body; Sheen, The Mystical Body; 
Anger-Burke, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body; Adam, the Spirit of Catholi- 
cism; Catholic Encyclopedia, special articles. To these I shall add for future 
classes Sister Mary Gonzaga Haessly’s Rhetoric in the Sunday Collects of the 
Roman Missal (to be had from the author, Ursuline College for Women, Cleve- 
land, Ohio). This work is invaluable on the linguistic side. By clarifying the 
meaning, it powerfully stimulates devotion. This would seem to be incidental, 
however, as another work specifically on the devotional side is being prepared 
by the author. Guardini’s The Church and the Catholic and The Spirit of the 
Liturgy are splendid, but a bit deep for students. 
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Perceiving this general interest, I suggested a ‘‘Liturgical Eve- 
ning.” The student attendance was practically hundred per cent— 
evidence of the salesmanship of the class. The community and 
novitiate were also present. The talks were illustrated, mainly by 
photographs of solemn Mass at St. André’s, but other pictures 
were used also, as well as diagrams made by the students. Mean- 
while, Mass was sung off-stage by a few select voices, directed by a 
member of the music department who abundantly justified the 
trust I placed in her by doing the thing artistically. The voices rose 
clear and distinct to introduce each paper, continuing muted 
throughout its reading. To my horror, the performance lasted 
eighty minutes! I was in a lather of embarrassment, but ground- 
lessly so, for the subsequent congratulations were hearty and spon- 
taneous. 


Next day I found it impossible to hold students in other 
classes to the day’s assignment, such was the barrage of questions 
evoked by the papers of the preceding evening. Over and over came 
the query, ‘“Why have we not been taught these things all along?”’ 


Because of the insistency of that question, I repeated the 
course during the summer for a group of Junior Sisters. They were 
quite as enthusiastic as the lay students, and manifested an apostolic 
eagerness to transmit their new conceptions of the Mass to their 
charges. They produced numerous graphic representations of the 
holy Sacrifice (in crayon, water colors, paper cutting) which were 
admirable in originality and teaching power. We had an exhibit, 
so that we might learn from one another. 


I subjoin only two of the written comments of this group: 


As student, teacher, and religious, I have profited immeasur- 
ably by the class in Liturgical Latin. From day to day, truths were 
presented which could not but stimulate scholastic improvement, 
pedagogical zeal, and spiritual advancement. Novices would benefit 
immensely by this course. 

The course has been an object lesson on the teaching of holy 
Mass, a problem I have long worried about. Appalled by the apathy 
of our pupils during the holy Sacrifice, watching them—as Hilaire 
Belloc says—“yawning in the face of the divinest mysteries,” I have 
tried to arouse them to appreciation. But my sophomores have con- 
tinued to duck their heads at the sound of the sanctuary bell, and 
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to gaze into space during the remainder of the service. The enclosed 
lesson plans are more eloquent than any statement I could make as 
to the benefit I have derived from the liturgical class. 
This Sister has written since that her pupils’ response to the 
new presentation has been very encouraging. 
SISTER AGNES DE SALES, S.C. 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 





° 
POINTS IN PRACTICE 
PARTICIPATION 

Both priests and people are ready for participation in divine 
worship, particularly the Mass. Everywhere we hear of lectures 
on the Mass; motion pictures and slides are being used to assist in 
instructing old and young, that they may know how to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the sacred mysteries. Many books have 
been written on the Mass and its relation to the sacrifice of Calvary 
—even to the point of suggesting detailed parallels where none 
such exist—in an effort to foster a better understanding of and 
participation in the Mass. Yet the results are discouraging. A very 
zealous pastor complained some time ago that he had preached 
on the Mass for almost a year, Sunday after Sunday, that he had 
explained the Mass, part for part, that he had explained the 
“ceremonies” in detail, and that he found that the people had 
grown very tired of it all. ‘“The people had enough of it,”’ he said. 
‘They are not interested in the Mass.” 

Too many priests and people have come to the same con- 
clusion: “It cannot be done; it is too difficult; the people at large 
will never use the missal,”’ etc., etc. I have, however, much proof 
to the contrary: we have participation among the rank and file of 
the parishioners at Mass, and, what is more, the people call for 
the missal, are disappointed when the supply is exhausted before 
Mass. And the men’s voices are heard above all the others during 
the Mass. 

How was this accomplished? Lectures and _ instructions 
aroused understanding and interest in only a few. It seems to me 
now that the majority of the people became convinced that the 
missal is too difficult for them. and that an understanding of the 
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Mass is for priests only. I believe that some of the books of popu- 
lar instruction on the Mass, even those with pictures, have made 
the subject even more complicated for the ordinary laity. 


We decided to try the same method with the people as we 
had used with the children. We bought enough missals, so that 
everyone attending Mass could have a copy, and handed them to 
the people as they entered the church. The book selected was the 
Sunday Missal edited by Kenedy & Sons, New York—a very 
low-priced edition which can be easily handled even by those who 
know nothing of a missal. (Our school uses the more complete 
St. Andrew’s Daily Missal.) To prevent failure from the start, we 
enlisted the help of the pupils of the eighth grade. A priest gave 
the instruction before Mass, announced the pages of the proper of 
the Sunday, of the additional collects, and of the ordinary of the 
Mass. Then he asked the people to answer the prayers aloud. The 
first attempt was not very encouraging. But in view of the fact 
that we had been told we were doomed to failure, we were pleased 
that even the start was not a fiasco. In less than three months’ time, 
we were able to dismiss the school children. The rosary or the 
ordinary prayer-books have scarcely been seen in months. It took 
about twelve months until the entire attendance had learned to 
participate. 


Such instruction is not merely theoretical; it is followed by a 
practical demonstration. The people learn by doing the thing they 
are learning. They become interested, and the interest is not con- 
fined to the younger set. 


It would be only fair to state that the children started the 
Dialog Mass in English five years ago, and changed to the Dialog 
Mass in Latin three years ago. The graduates of the last five years 
do make themselves felt among the older people on Sundays. I 
must also mention that many men, who attended Mass only to 
avoid mortal sin and came late almost regularly, are now prompt 
in order to get a missal, hear the instruction, and be able to take 
part in the Mass. 


Another thing that the people learn is to look at their missals 
during the week, to prepare for the Sunday Mass. They read the 
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missal during the week, and before long they inquire about a daily 
missal, even though they cannot attend Mass on week days. 
Whenever I am asked what method I use, I answer, ‘““Take 
the missal, give it to the people, and use it together.” 
BERNARD LAUKEMPER 
Chicago, Iil. 





INTEGRAL CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor:—The questtwon that confronts us today is how to be 
uncompromising Christians in spite of the materialistic structure of the 
society in which we live. Our end must be a completely Christian society, 
a full liturgical life—which profoundly implies, as I take it, that there is 
not one way to make a living and another way to get to heaven. So that 
those who criticize you for not being ad rem when writing, e.g., on capi- 
talism, or the evils of modern city life, are themselves off the track, for 
you are merely appreciating the fact that certain obstacles must be re- 
moved before the liturgy can function as a way of life. Our work must 
be the normal means of our serving God: Laborare est orare. So when a 
man’s work ceases to be a prayer, or of such a nature that it can be a 
prayer, proportionately he ceases to be a man. To live in a human way 
merely during one’s spare time, even though this be in a suburban home- 
stead, is still a perversion of right order—as is the leisure state. Or am I 
illogical? 


If this is sound, it seems that the Commonweal, Labor Leader, Chris- 
tian Front, etc., ought to enunciate the principle and its manifold implica- 
tions, and thus cut at the root of so many evils—perhaps they aren’t so 
“radical” after all! Unionization is good, in fact necessary, but is it an end 
in itself? Doesn’t the same apply to “America’s First School of Living?” 
Obviously, considering the mess we are in, things cannot be righted over 
night. Millions would be in danger of starvation in Michigan alone if we 
junked the “‘assembly-line” this afternoon. So if we can’t live a fuliy 
human life by having at least one foot solidly on the land (the other in 
the crafts), the next best thing is to have a toe or two in the soil, as at 
Suffern and W. Nyack. This will also afford something of a natural envi- 
ronment for our children. Will this, however, destroy the accursed ideal 
of urbanism that has already more than tainted most of our farmers? | 
How can it when, as Weller says, “eighty per cent of the homesteaders 
commute daily to work in the city”? It seems all important that while 
we tolerate and guide these half measures, we keep always in mind the 
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end. The complete transformation looks hopeless, impractical, etc., etc., 
but if we believe in God how can we say it can’t be done? 

Is there any fallacy in this line of thought? It comes from reading 
The Sun of Justice, The Sower, Integration, etc., and from rather close 
contact with the worst of what was once called “dynamic Detroit,” and 
then about three weeks of most encouraging experience in starting out 
with the group of soup-line recruits to cultivate the soil and live as 
becomes “images of God” on St. Benedict’s Farm (R. F. D. No. 1, South 
Lyon, Mich.) We hope and pray St. Benedict’s will be a success, and 
will inspire other similar efforts. . . . 

Yours in Christ, 
Don HEssLER 
Detroit, Mich. 


ABBOT MARMION’S BOOKS 


To the Editor:—In connection with the movement to bring about the 
beatification of the great master of the spiritual and liturgical life, Dom 
Columba Marmion, it is indeed a pity that the English translations of his 
volumes are so excessively high priced. It may be of interest to those who 
read French to know that the French edition costs only about a tenth the 
price of the English. I have just received from Paris Le Christ vie de 
Pame, Le Christ dans ses mystéres, Le Christ idéal du moine, Sponsa Verbi, 
and Dom Thibaut’s Un maitre de la vie spirituelle, Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, all for slightly more than $2.00 postpaid. They are published by 
Desclée de Brouwer & Cie of Bruges, Belgium, but can be obtained from 
any French or Belgian bookseller. 
Fraternally in Domino, 
Vic MonrTA oi, Ost. O.S.B. 
Victoria, B. C. 





WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK 


To the Editor:—Have you a little Parish Kyriale among your collection 
of pamphlets? If so, will you have 25 of them sent to me? There is a 
group of Portuguese and colored children who come up here in the eve- 
nings to draw and sing. Besides yelling “Whistle While You Work” and 
“Flat-foot Floogie” at the top of their lungs, they have begun to learn the 
“Salve Regina” from the Compline booklets. Such good will must not be 
wasted. So I’d like to teach them the Kyrie of Missa de Angelis next, and 
so on. They may end up by knowing a bit of Gregorian, even though they 
will perhaps never sing it in their parish church—alas! such is life! 
Sincerely in Christ, 
ApE BETHUNE 


Newport, R. I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LENT AND EASTER: THE CHURCH’S SPRING. By Hermann Franke. 

Translated by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey. Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Lon- 

don, England. (Procurable from the Liturgical Press.) 1939. Pp. 96. 

Cloth, $1.15. 

Hermann Franke first achieved a reputation through his Heil der 
Voelker (English transl., The Salvation of the Nations). The present vol- 
ume will do much to enhance it. The author is perfectly at home in the 
world of the Fathers and the liturgy, and knows how to draw from these 
sources so as to make them live for the modern man. Lent and Easter is a 
brilliant interpretation of the part that the lenten season is meant to play 
in the life of the Church and of the individual Christian. It is not a sys- 
tematic commentary on the liturgical formularies. Rather is it a small 
spiritual treatise, richly illustrated from the Church’s prayer life and 
texts. Lent is not a time of sorrowing over the sufferings of Christ—up to 
Passion Sunday this motif is not even suggested. It is the springtime of 
hopeful toil and effort, a strenuous but optimistic time of preparing the 
spiritual seed and soil for the sprouting season of Easter. It is the season of 
preparation for the Easter baptism, or for the renewal of the baptismal 
grace of spiritual resurrection. St. Ambrose especially, the early Church’s 
herald of Easter spring, is called upon by the author to arouse in us the 
proper spirit of expectant longing. Would that his message might be 
widely heeded! It would give new life and meaning to this important 
season of the Church’s redemptive cycle, which to so many nowadays sig- 
nifies only a dreary bearing with mortifications. We most heartily recom- 
mend this slight volume for lenten spiritual reading, whether private or 
public. It will be a tonic for all who are in danger of being weighed down 
by the burden of the lenten observance. 

G. L. D. 


FEAR AND RELIGION. By Rev. Aloysius Roche. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 

York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. vii-128. Cloth, $1.35. 

Fear and Religion is a short, concise book. It deserves a welcome by 
everybody, including the priest and confessor particularly, and even the 
apostle of the liturgy. The blurb on the cover says that Father Roche 
“analyzes the nameless dreads that beset us, proves most of them ground- 
less in fact and prescribes an escape from those that seem most real.” 
Which might easily be misleading, especially for those of us who are con- 
vinced that people today have only too little of the fear they should have. 
For Father Roche is eminently sane, and that in a deep Christian sense. 
“The most urgent need of our age,” he insists, “is that it should recover 
the genuine, old-fashioned Christian fear of God.” There are three chap- 
ters on fear in general, as useful and useless, as a factor in education, and 
as a religious motive; and there are seven short, pointed chapters on the 
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fear of God, the Church, the dead, death, purgatory, hell, and old age. 
Most of the chapters are packed with sentences which might be isolated 
and framed. He is terse, to the point always, and entirely a realist. He 
attacks, and offers a very practical analysis of a modern problem that is 
full of seemingly baffling contradictions, the contradictions that seem the 
more inevitable the further one separates himself from the teachings of 
Christ—such, for example, as that of a people as a whole which takes 
great pains (and expense) to be oblivious of the inevitability of death and 
yet literally wallows in the sea of morbid murder and horror literature and 


melodrama which floods the nation today. 
G. J. M. 


DIE GOETTLICHE GABE DER VOLLKOMMENHEIT (The Divine Gift 
of Perfection). By Dom Thomas Michels, O.S.B. Felizian Rauch Verlag, 
Innsbruck, Germany. 1938. Pp. 92. Paper, RM. 1.80. 

The author does not intend to present a complete, systematic doc- 
trine of the spiritual life. The volume merely gathers two series of his 
addresses on the cardinal virtues, spiritual reading and prayer and their 
importance for Christian perfection. The particular merit of the essays 
consists in their emphasis that laying the foundations of the perfect life is 
the work and operation of the Holy Spirit Himself. An expert in the field 
of liturgy and the history of the liturgy, the author succeeds admirably in 
showing how the development of one’s subjective, personal spiritual life 
must be achieved through sharing in the objective life of the Church. He 
establishes his thesis by means of numerous references to both the Latin 
and Byzantine liturgical texts. The Fathers of the Church likewise are a 
rich mine from which he draws copiously. His classic thoughts on the 
spiritual life are worthily clothed in noble and elevated language. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ASCETICAL AND MYSTI- 
CAL THEOLOGY. By Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. x-209. Cloth, $2.75. 

There is today a real need for accurate knowledge of ascetical and 
mystical theology. Owing to the materialistic outlook of the age, belief in 
the supernatural and what it implies has been lost or at least dimmed in 
very many of our contemporaries. Consequently, a widespread reliance on 
nature alone, on man’s efforts for the attainment of the full purpose of 
life, is quite prevalent. The study of ascetical and mystical theology, its 
historical, doctrinal, and practical aspects, will go far toward dispersing 
the naturalistic ideas of the age. 

On the other hand, history teaches that in periods of greater luxury 
and corruption a reaction towards the spiritual and the supernatural sets 
in. Our present age is no exception to this rule. In the midst of the numer- 
ous defections, many and prominent saints, masters of ascetical and mys- 
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tical living, come to the fore and point the way to higher things. The 
saintly pontiff, Pius X in his Motu Proprio, September 9, 1910, says that 
one of the sciences young clerics should acquire at the seminary is: “The 
science of Christian piety and practice, called ascetical theology.” Pope 
Benedict XV ordered that a chair of ascetical theology be established at 
the two great theological schools of Rome. And it is general knowledge 
how our late Holy Father devoted very special attention to the training otf 
priests, and demanded that ascetical theology be taught in all seminaries 
throughout the Catholic world. 


The present book by Archbishop Goodier is intended to meet this 
requirement, as the author indicates in the introductory chapter. It con- 
tains the matter of seventeen lectures given to the students of Heythrop 
College in England. As an introduction to the study of ascetical and 
mystical theology, it has the advantage that it treats its subject as a 
whole, leaving it to the student to enter deeper into the matter with the 
help of other sources. Though remarkable for its conciseness and brevity, 
it is replete with wisdom and learning, stamped with the author’s origi- 
nality and world-wide experience. 


After an introductory lecture, the history of spirituality is studied in 
five illuminating essays. In the remaining eleven chapters the prelate leans 
on the Spiritual Life by Tanquery, the textbook he himself follows in 
teaching the ascetical and mystical sciences. He adopts the three ““Ways,” 
so much dwelt upon by Tanquery and other ascetical writers, because this 
division seems to be most convenient and useful for the purpose of study. 


The Archbishop belongs to the number of spiritual writers who hold 
that acquired and infused contemplation are characteristic of the unitive 
way, that all may aspire after contemplation, and that self-abasement 
joined to the spirit of mortification induce God to bestow the mystical 
graces upon souls of good will. 


In view of the present-day need of ascetical knowledge and the revi- 
val of interest in asceticism and mysticism, the work ought to appeal to 
priests, seminarists, religious and lay people alike. 

J. K. 


THE THREE WAYS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Pére R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xii-112. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This doctrine of the spiritual life is a short exposition of the author’s 
teaching on asceticism and mysticism which he expounded at length in 
two former volumes (Perfection chrétienne et contemplation, and L’- 
Amour de Dieu et la croix de Jésus). The work is however more than a 
mere summary or repetition of the earlier volumes, for the author con- 
siders the basic principles of the spiritual life from a more simplified and 
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as it were elevated viewpoint. His former volumes presupposed a trained 
theological mentality in the reader; the present addresses itself simply to 
the numerous souls interested in the spiritual life. Attention is given to 
the triple conversion as the beginning of the three ways of the spiritual 
life. New also is the relation which the author establishes with the spir- 
itual life of the apostles. He again demonstrates his reputation as a mas- 
terful guide to Thomistic theology and to the mysticism built thereon. 
Once again he insists on the fact that infused contemplation is not the 
exclusive domain of a few privileged souls, but is meant to lie on the 
normal path to Christian perfection. Lovers of the interior life will be 
heartily grateful to the author that he has made available to them his 
own deep insight into the interconnections of the ascetical and mystical 
life, and that he shares with them the fulness of the knowledge and the 
experiences deriving from his own contemplative living. 


J. G. 


LE VRAI VISAGE DE LA LITURGIE (The True Meaning of the Liturgy). 
Cours et Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques. Tome XIV. Abbaye du 
Mont César, Louvain, Belgium. 1938. Pp. 278. Paper, 20 fr. 


Le Vrai Visage de la Liturgie is a compilation of the conferences 
given at the nineteenth Liturgical Week, held at Mons, Belgium, last 
year. As the title indicates, the conferences aimed at filling the need once 
and for all of an authentic definition of the liturgy. One of the confer- 
ences, which gives the volume its name, aims specifically to discover the 
profounder causes of that prejudice against the liturgical movement which 
still manages to persist in Belgium despite that the movement has there 
been a great influence for over thirty years. The titles, any one of which 
alone would make the volume valuable, include: “Liturgy and Christian 
Collectivity,” “Liturgy as Sacred Action Par Excellence,” “Liturgy as the 
Prayer of the Church,” “Liturgy as Participation in the Mystery of 
Christ,” “Liturgy and the Teaching Magisterium of the Church,” “Lit- 
urgy the Teacher of the Spiritual Life,” together with an Appendix of 
three articles by Dom Capelle, “Liturgy and Non-Liturgy,” “The Pure 
Christianity of the Liturgy,” and “The Holy See and the Liturgical 
Movement,” and one article by Dom Cappuyns on “Liturgy and Theolo- 
gy.” There are eleven articles in all, by such authorities as Abbot Vonier, 
the Dominican Massaux, Weber, superior of the Sulpician seminary at 
Issy, Lahaise, Vieujean, Festugiere, and the two already mentioned, Dom 
Capelle and Dom Cappuyns. This is interesting reading. One can only 
hope for the day when the liturgical movement in our own land will 
have reached the stage where the publication of such a volume will be an 
annual occurrence. 

G. J. M. 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE BENEDICTINE PRESS, Chicago, Ill.: Back to Benedict. A Layman’s 
View of Benedictinism. By Louis B. Ward. 1939. Pp. 63. Paper, n. p. g. 

BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: The Art of Living with God. By Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Busch. Pp. 219. Paper, $.50. Brother André, C.S.C., The 
Apostle of St. Joseph. By Rev. Réal Boudreau, C.S.C. 1939. Pp. 292. 
Cloth, $2.00. The Gospel of Jesus Christ. By Pére M. J. Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Members of the English Dominican Province. Vol. II. 1939. 
Pp. viii-350. Cloth, $3.00. My Faith. What Does It Means to Me? By 
Dom Hilaire Duesberg, O.S.B. Translated by Ada Lane. Pp. xii-275. 
Paper, $.50. To Whom Shall We Go? By Rev. Frederick MacDonnell, 
S.J. Pp. 200. Paper, $.50. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Angel Food. Little Talks to 
Little Folks. By Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. 1939. Pp. xii-114. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE CENTENARY PRESS, London, England: Peace and Pacifism. By Hum- 
phry Beevor. 1938. Pp. 227. Cloth, 5s. 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER, Paris, France: Beauté et Grandeur du Sacerdoce. By 
R. P. Quillard, C.SS.R. Third Edition. 1939. Pp. xvi-312. Paper, 20 fr. 
Précis d’Introduction au Nouveau Testament. By the Abbé Ch. Schaefer. 
1939. Pp. 256. Paper, 30 fr. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., New York, N. Y.: Missa Brevis in Honor of St. Francis 
de Sales. By Albert J. Dooner. Score, $.80. 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY UNION, Oakland, Calif.: The Stations of the 
Holy Way of the Cross. Second Edition. Pamphlet, $.10. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: The Circle of Sanctity. By Paul 
McCann. 1939. Pp. 271. Cloth, $2.50. 

LIBRAIRIE DE LA JEUNESSE OUVRIERE, Paris, France: Ars Artium. By 
Canon P. Glorieux. 1936. Pp. 176. Paper, 10 fr. Le Christ et sa Religion. 
By Canon P. Glorieux. 1937. Pp. 213. Paper, 10 fr. Pour Mieux Servite. 
By Canon P. Glorieux. 1937. Pp. 191. Paper, 10 fr. 

LONGMANS GREEN & CO., New York, N. Y.: They Go to Mass. By Fran- 
ces W. Delehanty. 1939. Cloth, $1.25. 


IDEAL FOR LENTEN READING 
LENT AND EASTER: THE CHURCH'S SPRING 


By Herman Franke 
Translated by Monks of St. John's Abbey 


Like an invigorating breath of simple but deep spiritual- 
ity from early Christian times. Rooted in the liturgy, this 
interpretation of Lent will give new meaning and direc- 
tion to your lenten observance. $1.15 
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